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EVENINGS WITH THE PEOPLE. 



THE FRANCHISE AUD TAXATION. 



I 

k three previous occasions I have 'kassiled 

oppressive instifcutions of out country. I 

r>' In onglit Lcforc you the tyranny of capital 
r labour, in mv lecture on the Workman 
I hi3\York; I have shown you the crimes and 
popoly of the Hereditary I^mded Aristocracy 
■my second address. la my third I have 
en you an exposure of the Established Church, 
'h as, I venture to say, in the mere weight < f 
crushiue facts, without the slightest merit ot 
* own, had never till then been hdd before 
I world ! Those three field days of ours 
re been three victories, each more important 
n the last. The first, elicited the notice of 
fly the entire Press, and the marked ap- 
oatioa of most, while the organs of aristo- 
cy and monopoly wrote fiery leaders, not 
mpugn my arguments or facts, hut to abuse 
' in the abstract. My second address was 
: hy comparative si^cticc — there were reports, 
lew or no eoniinents. Counter argument 
I hushed. Hy third address won the victory 
llence tad the honour of omission from every 
of tho or2•f^ns of Class-rule. Why was this? 
s it because my statements were proven in- 
ect — my facts false ? Not one has even been 
ugned. Was it because my audience grew 
Her? It has grown larger each successive 
No ! it is because my facts are too true — 
lusc my audience is too great — because my 
« is too dangerous, that the cold scabbard of 
ice is placed around the blunted weapon of 
Press. But, sirs I I never throw a word 
y ; I never speak, save when I know where 
and an echo. It" every paper in England 
silent to-morrow, it would not interrupt 



one syllable of my words, or take one listener 

from my audience. I have a Press of my own. 
Before the p;r(>at organs of class-rule are eloquent 
in print to-morrow, the words 1 shall have spoki'ii 
to-night will be rushing along every railroad in 
thekmgdom — ^in^umbers that, I ventnreto assert, 
throw the issue of Printing House Square itself 
into the shade. I say this without boasting — 1 
sny it to show the world, tho Press, and you, 
that there is a power in motion, no silence can 
Stifle and no conspiracy arrest. There is some- 
thing formidable in this thirst for knowledge, in 
the immense sale of these poor pamphlets. I 
have struck the rock of truth in the desert — 
-with a mere willow wand, I grant you, and lo ! 
ihe myriads come round to slake their mighty 
thirst* My audiencii is England, not l^nt 
Martin's Hall. The pen of history shall record 
the words, the ephemeral broadsheets of a day 
rcfnsc to chronicle; and, sure as these seeds ol' 
truth go scattered broadcast through the land, 
a harvest shall ripen from that seed-time such 
as people never reaped before. These white- 
winged messengers of progress arc rrathering a 
greater^ host than ever yet was summoned by 
the fiery cross ; coming in numbers to that 
silent muster-call, such as never trump or drum of 
tyranny have marshalled. These are the recruit- 
ing sergeants I send out, who call you to the 
battle for yourselves, not to the war for others. 

But what arc those three pictures of wrong 
and suffering I have held before you on three 
previous evenings? Mere ornaments to hang 
along the walls of memory? Scenes of man's 
great agony to declc a pannel, or adorn an 

album ? It is not for that I have^come hither ? 
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Sirs ! I do not merely paint the crucifixion, hut 
T strive to libernte the Christ. It is therefore I 
stand to-night before this great assembly. 

I hare told you the poverty of the people is 
caused by the monopoly of the sources of em- 
ployment. But how will you destroy that 
monopoly? 1 have told you your surplus 
labour, low wages and dear fond are caused by 
the monopoly of the laud. But how will you 
destroy tliat monopoly ? I have told you that 
priests plunder you, landlords starve you, capi- 
talists crush you, and you have a right to say 
to me : " We feel it and \vc know it — tell us 
something more, tell us how to prevent it, and 

Jrou iritl tdl us something new —then we will 
Uten." 

If 80j listen now. I will adrert to 

I. — ^TuE Importance of Political Power. 

The evils complained of exists because there is 
a greater monopoly than all of then],^reater thaii 
the monopoly of the Church — ^greater than the 
monopoly of land, credit or capital, it is the mono- 
poly of political power, ^vhich regulates and 
protects every other monopoly of society. Few 
of you are aware of the force of political power. 
Yon see but the effect^and too often you 
mistake the effect for the cause, and try to 
remove the latter by struggling ntjaiust the 
formtr. Therefore it is, that you indulge in 
social eflbrts instead of striking at the political 
monopoly, which coarse is the only possible cure 
of crime and misery now left us. History smiles 
or weeps as she sees the fatal blunder. It is 
the thing you see not — but the thinp^s you see 
not arc greater than the things you see ; from 
God, the in^sible Almighty, to thought, the 
invisible architect of human glory ; to life, the 
invisible strength within your veins. 

If there is something wrong in a community, 
cither man or nature must be the cause. 

Tf there is poverty, it must be either that 
nature causes dearth — or man, monopoly. 

In the former case, there is no core ; in the 
latter, the cure is in man's hands. 

There is poverty in Eui^land — fearful poverty. 
There are wailing children, starving men, op- 

Sressed millions. Labour is cheap and food 
ear; myriads cannot find employment ; millions 
more are only half em})loyed, and one third too 
little food is produced tor the population. 
Is this nature's fault 

Nature has spread around us seventy-seven 
million acres of land, of which little more than 
half is under cultivation, and of which not more 
than one tenth is incapable of profitable cul- 
ture. 

Nature has placed on that land eight and 
twenty millions of human beio^s— of whom only 

A 



800,000 men and boys are allowed to eultivi 

that half. 

If you allow eleven million acres for unprc 
table soil, thereare eleven acres of good la 
for every one of six million families, and i 
90,000 families stand on it and say to the i 

millions: " Starve !" 

Why is this ? "What causes it ? 

Aature, then, is guiltless. Who" tbcii, 
the crinmial? If nature has given plenty^ 
must be man's fault if he does not enjoy it. 
we do not starve by the laws of nature, we m\ 
starve by the laws of man. The guilt tbcij 
among ourselves. , 

But which part of the nation is the guilty ? 
• That which makes the laws, not that wh^ 
has but to obey the laws that others made. 

The bound captive is not reqionsible fori 
captor's acts. 

Sucli is the cause of this waste and ruia 
the land. 

It is the law that does it. 

It is not earthquake or comet, tlmnderstoj 
or inundation, but man — man in his worst caf 
city, his vUest class — a House of Lords, a Sti 
Church, an Hereditary Landed AristociJ 
If the landless made the laws instead of ^ 
landed, where then would be the monopoly 
the latter? Political power is at the root of J 

Thus much for the apportionment of I 
source of wealth. Now for the ^wealth api 
tioned from that source. 

There are, as I have shown, less than 800,fl( 
labourers (ineluding boys nn'l old men), si 
produce all the agricultural weallh oi CjI 
Britain. These, as I have also shown, red 
an average of Jess than fifteen pounds per ans 
each. Thirty thousand landlords rec^ve s 
than 100,000,000 pounds a year in rental 
their Ipnds, forests and manors. Inclii( 
mines, fisheries, &e., they receive £50,000j 
more. But taking tiie first sum only, if 
30,000 landlords were not in existence, 
800,000 labourers might receive that 100. 000, 
pounds — whieh %Y()iild give an annual inc 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds fur e 
agricultural labourer — man and buy ; ad< 
this the ^fifteen pounds they have, and 
arrive at the sum of £140 per annum, witl 
touching one flirtlilni;' of the farmer's profits. 

Treasure that fact and store it well. Tf it \i 
not for 30,000 landlords, 800,000 laboiij 
might receive 140/. per annum, instead of I 
only. 

What is the cause of this? Law-mal;i 
Who make the laws The laEidlord.s. Do] 
think--if the labourers made the laws instenu 
the landlords — do you think they would fare I 
that? Political power is at the root of all. 
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Hypocritical or foolish nobles go about talking 
ameliorating the condition ' of the t^ricuf 
jal labourer, tcUiug them that Grod has ordained 
fere should be rich and poor, and babbling 
out removing some of their evils ! Let them 
nove themselves — that is the first step lo- 
rds the labourer's relief. 
Sirs I I take another instance — ^the^ poors- 
ies. I have shown you why there are paupers. 
)W, what pays for them? A rate levied on 
[uatry. But why should the shopkeeper or 
ffking man have to pay poors-rate ? In tiie 
he way in which you have paupers hecanse 
n haTe peers, in the same way jou have 
CMTS-rates, because you have parsons. Tithes, 
lemporalities," and charities were allotted to 
pport the poor, but a State Church caste steps 
and intercepts that support. What ar.» the 
3rs-rates in the highest years ? Three millions 
rling. What do the parsons take in the 
vest years? Eleven miUions sterling. 'J hen 
here were no State Church you would have no 
ors-rates, and eight million! sterling besides to 
t in your own pockets. I repeat, in the same 
y in which the peer makes the pauper, the 
rson makes the poors-rate. What is the 
use of this? Law-makinn:. Because the 
irson makes the laws — bishops sway in Par- 
ment, and the black sheep of every landed 
lily invest the sins of their youth in the 
tablished Church. Political power is at the 
it of all. 

Sirs! the royal family alone receive as mueli 
an ordinary year as all the paupers of Great 
itain put together! The palaces cost more 
in all the workhouses, and if there were no 
ralty in England there need not he one shil- 
g spent in poor»-rate. The royal forests 
»uld employ every pauper ! the royal palaces 
mid house a Ur;i;e per centage, and the royal 
renoe would give them all a maintenance. 
Shopkeepers and ^Forking men, you see what 
u pay for your whistle, yet you cannot pipe 
at your own tune. You see how one institu- 
n after another lives upon your life, and holds 
df by legislative monopoly. Political power 
fit the root of all. 

I mention these instances merely as samples. 
0 not suppose, from drt'elling so much on the 
id, that I am blind to the importance of 
nnmerce and manufacture, and the evils , of 
ir manufacturing and commerctal system, 
n the contrary, I can trace tlie same causes 
id the same eft'ects throusii the frame of our 
ading community. But 1 mention these ca^es 
• show JOU the importance of political power, 
hose who make and administer the laws of a 
Hintry, make the destinies of its people. They 
>rally regulate the people's life — their health 
-their virtue — every condition of their existence. 



Given : a fair 'land and genial sky, ^ven : an 
industrious population, all the rest » but a 
problem of human institutions. 

On those depends, whether the people shall 
rise to liappiness or sink to misery. Political 
power is at the root of all. 

Having thus shown the importance of political 
power, let us now examine on what foundation 
that power should be erected. . 



11. The Basis op Political Powfb, 

1. Property. — Some persons of property say 
that property should be the basis of the franchise. 

That I denv ; for, if you carry out that argument, 
he who has double property'should have double 
votes. But even supposing property to be a 
rightful basis for the franchise, even m that case 
every man should have a vote, for every man 
has got a body : he is himself the most valuable 
property of creation ! a nation's most valuable 
property is the nation itself. Talk of property, 
of land, or house — of engine, or of tissue! 
Show me a piece of macliinery, show me a clod 
of earth, show me a bale of goods, of ecjual 
value to this hand. Then for that property 
I demand the vote. 

Again, a country is the property of a people, 
— not the people the property of the country, 
and, therefore, every permanent resident in a 
country has a right to a voire in it, which is 
TOcrely the right of looking after that which 
belongs to himself. 

2. Taxation. — Some persons say that re- 
presentation should be based on taxation^that 
every man who pays taxes should have a vote. 
Such was the theory of the Whigs. 1 repudiate 
that basis also ! for,' if you carry out that thesis, 
it implies that he who pays twice as much in 
taxes as another sfaonld have two votes. The 
best title to the franchise is eaislence. Every 
man should have a vote, the same as every man 
has got a life to look after. Crime alone for- 
feiting the right, or idiotcy holding it in abey- 
ance. Have I an interest in the country? 
Tes ! I have the interest of my own existence ; 
then I ought to have a voice to pi pad for it. 
However, I'll take them at their word. They 
say taxation and representation should go hand 
in hand. So be it. But then, according to 
their own showing, every man who has no vote 
at present ought to have one, and nine tenths 
of those who have a vote ouglit not to have it. 

\Vho provide the taxcsV The producing classes. 
I dely you to show nie one shilling provided 
by any man who is not a producer. None but 
the working man provides the tax. The Duke 
of Devonshire and Baron Rothschild never pro- 
vided one farthing ot taxation in their lives 
You cannot pay taxes out of nothing— if 
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yon produce nothing, you supply nothing ; nnd 
iieitlter Baron ]lothschild nor the Dnko of 
Devoushiie ever produced one doit in the wiiole 
course of their existence. The landlord and 
the usurer, the employer and the fundholder, 
pay the tax, I grajt you. They are the pay- 
masters, I admit, in the same way in which 
the paymaster of a regiment pays the men. But 
it is not the paymaster who provides the money. 
The landlords or factory lords pay a tax. What 
do they pay it out of? llieir income. What do 
they get their income out of ? The rental of their 
land or the profit on their goods. Wl o pays 
the rental — wliat makes the profit V T!ie furnier, 
and the sale of the goods. Whence does the 
farmer get the money? From the produce of 
iho fiirni. Who produces it? The lahonrer* 
Who makes the goods ? The operative. Take 
away the labourer and the operative, and neither 
the farmer, landlord, nor lactory-owner would 
have one shilling in the world, or be able to pay 
one farthing of taxation. 

All taxation is tlu'reforc a por-centage of the 
profit made on tfie j)rodiicer's labour, and, tiiere- 
fore taxation falls on the producer. Tije income 
tax is no exception. There canhardly be a greater 
fellacy than to suppose that an income tax, 
however gradnnted, rests oti tlje rieh. It is the 
poor who supply it, and the })Oorer you are the 
more you supply, in proportion, of tiie ricJi man's 
tax. Suppose a merchant is assessed 1 s. 6d. in the 
pound for income ; how does he act ? He adds 
so much in the pound to the price of his goods, 
or takes so much off the shilling in tlie wages of 
his workmen. The poor being comparatively the 
largest purchasers in the country, are thus mulcted 
in the largest portion of the tax. But I will also 
show you that the remaining portion also is derived 
from them You may say the rieh liave to pay that 
added price on what they buy as well. Aye I 
but as their income is dipped into, liow do they 
act ? They retrench . They put down a horse 
* or dismiss a servant ; eat less sugar, or drink 
less tea— iu other words, give less employment; 
80 that the producers, who are the poor have to 
find in reality every farthing of the tax after all. 
The tax collector may not knock at theworkman*s 
door, for the simple reason that perhaps he has 
no door to knock at — hut\ tlie employer knocks 
at his pocket, nevertheless ! He may not pull 
tlic money ont of his purse, for the simple reason 
that the eui|)loyer .stops it before it can get in. 
But he supplies it all the same. Nay ; an increase 
iu taxation is actually used as an excuse ibr a 
decrea'^c in wages. I have known employers 
who iiave reduced the wages of tlieir work- 
people on the plea of the income tax, and cleared 
under that pretence about two hundred times 
more than the tax they liad to pay. 
I grant you that taxatioDi in settling down 



from the shoultlrr? nf the rich on to the heart oft 
poor, may disarrange society, and make ma 
suffer. Yes I others suffer, who do not actua 
provide the tax. The poor, hard working and ro( 
torious clerk or shopman may feel painfully ti 
drain out of his £100 per annum. His family n 
go without money or comfort, his sick wife withi 
many a requisite for health — for life itself, 
buys fewer necessaries — and tho* the poor u 
mately are the chief sufferers, he snffera too . 
the transit of that class-taxation-curse firom i 
rich above to the poor below. 

The shopkeeper also is a hpavy sufferer, 
he tries to recover the loss by adding to the pr 
of his goods, he restricts his market. The gr 
merchants or manufacturers can add to pri( 
with comparative impunity — for a trifle on t 
pound produces ranch to them, and bavin;,' 
comparative monopoly of supply, they can, 
a great extent, command the market* 1 
so with the retail shopkeeper. He sells I 
as he charges more ; and pauperism encreni 
from the very fact of an encrease in taxati; 
For him, the caudle burns at both ends : he \ 
to pay more with the one hand, while he has 
take less with the other. His custom gro 
smaller, as his taxation grows larger. It is ther 
fore that, if they imderstood it rightly, tl 
interests of the shopkeeper and workiugman « 
so much ideutified. I 

Talk of a graduated income-tax : gradual^ 
as you wiU — ^the rich escape taxation altogetl 

— it falls alone upon the poor. The elcrk ai 
8hopkee})er begin to feel its weight — it gr.ii 
them and bruises them in passing, and t/jeaj 
falls crushing on the workiogman bebw. i 

If taxation, then, is to be a basis of reprcse 
tation, on that very ground I claim most re[ i 
sentation for those who are represented least a 
not at all — and, on that very ground, il" a 
class ought to be beyond the pale of the franch 
(which none onght to be,) that b the class of 
aristocracy and capitalists of England. If tl 
claim taxation as a basis for the franchise, tl 
they themselves should be the very class ( 
franch ised. 

3, PRODucTioK. — ^What basis then remi 
for the franchise? Next to existence, 
only title to the francliise, is contribiifi 
to the country's wealth. He who by hai 
or brain adds to the riches of a count; 
has the right to a voice in saying how t!i 
riches shtdl be invested, defended, administere 
It is, again, merely the right of looking after yos 
own property. By that test again, thc^ 
who now have the most of electoral power, ougi 
to have no electoral power at all. The operatic? 
and hd)orer, the derk and shopman, the tarro^, 
and shopkeeper, the schoolmaster and physiciiuj 
the artist and author, aU contribute to die mco4 
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Bterial riclieB of a state : but 'the great land 
It and fundhoUer, the lords of acres andbank- 
contribute nothing— absolutely nothing. 
Circulation. — They excuse their cxis- 
1^ on the plea of spending money. As 
the same money would not be spent, 
ey existed not! As though money spend- 
wsre a luLoi-ious and beneficent pro- 
)n. If such drones and idlers were not there, 
Kjuld have the money they now hold, and 
1 be spending it ourselves, for our own ad- 
^e. All men belong to the distiibutini; 
^br all men buy and most men scil. Bat 
J wlio sell aUo, as well as buy, are the only 
esoniD distiibatiag class of sociiety. He who 
er produces nor sells, that is : exchanges 
th fbr wealth, is a dog on society aada 
ranee to progress. He who only exchanges 
-cprcscntative of wealth, money — for real 
th, is a robber living upon robbery from his 
iibours. 

word more as to the drculatipn of money. 

k ! a million per annum distributed through 
00 hands, is far more beneficially spent than 
ugh the hands often persons. For in the latter 
, the money is so spent as to draw up tlio 
alation in great, nnliealthy, festering heaps, 
, force it into artificial and injarions occwp.i- 
tli that cripple production and create surplus 
>f; in the latter c^se, the money is evenly 
ilated through the country, distributing 
3ral employment, causing the population to 
equally spread along the face of the land, 
acting as a stimulus to the production of 
i, and all salutary occupations. There is the 
; the vital, the iuconceivably important dif- 
:uce, between the centralisatiou and the 
ttsion of the income of a country. 



III.—The Basis of Taxation. 

iirs, having adverted to the basis of political 
ver, in other words, the means of forming a 
lernment, we will next advert to the basis of 
aition, — in other words, the means for carrying 

it government on. 

I here assert that, even as prodactiou should 
the basis of legislation, so property — ^real 
|crty, not income, should be the basis of 

Bfion. 

Tiicre are very absurd notions in existence as 
jarils taxation. Taxation is simply a transfer 
money from the hands of one set of people, to 
e hands of another. It would not matter one 
ta to the great mass of the people, what the 
nount of taxes was, provided the money thus 
ised were spent in the same way in which it 
otdd have been spent, had it never passed 
itongh the hands of government at all ; that 
, piovidiDg the money^ coming from tiie pro- 



ducer, flowed hack to the produecr, promoting 

the same oreupatinns, and as fullv as it would 
hare done, had it never jjarted from its owner i"* 
the payment of a tax. But the way in whic^ 
taxation becomes ruinous to the masses of a 
country, or to particular cIakscs, is when it acta 
as a hindrance to some individual trade or 
special interest, cr diverts capital and labor from 
salutary and requisite investments. Take an 
example : a high tax on cotton would niin our 
'Commerce, by crippling our competitive power in 
ihii world's market. There is a tax which would 
bs destructive to the people. Take another : the 
national debt created a system of taxation that 
diverted capital and labor from their suitable and 
natural investments. By the funded system 
that arose with the national debt, numbers of 
])rnple who wouM otliL-rwise have been farmers 
aud shopkeepers, laborers aud artisans, suddenly 
by reckless, feverish speculation, became 
capitalists — deriving six and twenty millions 
annually from the state. All these men were at 
once turned into consumers only, and ceased to 
be producers — -and their luxury soon drew thou- 
sands, milUons, more, from productive labor into 
mere unproductive occupations. With the 
national debt the palatial suburbs rose around 
liondon : every brick of those houses was taken 
from the cottages of labor in the country ; the 
towns grew Inr 2;e and the villages became small ; 
the industry ot England was diverted into fatal 
channels; from that hour the decay of the working 
classes became rapid j and though every shilling of 
that six and twenty millions were spent withtJi 
the country, that money so spent is a barrier in 
the way of wealth aud iiappiuess ; England would 
be richer, if it were cast into the we^-^&r it is 
the golden bsut that draws labor from salatary 
avocations to suicidal asrencv. 

And why is this unequal distribution, this 
ruinous direction of taxatioa f Because of class- 
laws. If the producers of wealth, the real tax- 
payers, had the vote, and made the laws, taxation 
would be far otherwise adjusted* Political power 
is at the root of all. 

So long as property alone makes law-?, property 
will throw the burden of taxation on industry. 

Let industry make laws, and it will thr^w the 
burden of taxation on property-Hmd there it 
oi!!;ht to rest. 

11 aJ you a people's parliament, one single ses- 
sion, one single act, one single law — might relieve 
you for ever from poors-rate, taxation, and 
surplus labor, but safe and gradtud provisions for 
the purpose. 

Sirs, yon pay 50 millions a year for'taxrs— 
tlie aristocracy get lOO inillions a year for rent: 
mid:e the land national property, let the rent 
be paid to the nation, not to the 30,000 stum- 
bling blocks, called landlords, you need not pay 
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pay a single flirthing of taxation, buL would 
have, besides, a surplus of 50 millions per 
annum in your coffers. Pay rent for the land? 
Pay rent for the elements ? You might as well 
pay rent for the wind that VjIows across the moun- 
tain tops, the water that gushes from the spi in<^^s 
pure lips, or the light that falls from the broad 
glory of the aun. Away with the landed aristo- 
cmcy, and you will no more be robbed by 
customs and excise, by income-tax or assessments; 
the trammels fall from commerce — then only, 
would trade be made free and food cheap, and 
the government inquisilor would no longer pry 
into your homes. 

Sirs, you pay eleven millions per annum to a 
ptatc church. Away with the State Church — let 
Its stolen property be applied to the relief of the 
poor, and not a farthing of poors-rate need be 
paid for ever afler. 

Sirs, you have half the laud lying uncultivated, 
and as a consequence, low wages, dear food, and 
surplus labor. Apply half the landlord's rent, 
niid iiaif tlie state church income towards locat- 
ing the surplus labor on the surplus land, and 
England would produce food enough for her 
children, and] find work enough for her in- 
habitants. You produce only one third too 
little food, and you have one half of your Ian. I 
Still to produce that failing third. The " Morn- 
ing Post** taunted me the other day by saying it 
would cost more than I thought, to locate a 
million farmers on our waste lands — it said, this 
would require 40 millions per annum forten years. 
Well, then, take only half the rent of the landlords 
and half the plunder of the parsons, and you 
Imve 5^000,OOOL per anuum to do it with— or 
sixteen millions more than the " Post" says 18 
reqtiired — besides ])ayin_rr every shillinjy of poors- 
rate and taxation, and saving millions per anuum 
in the collection of the taxes, in coast-guards, 
and innumerable otlier expenses. 

^uch arc the resources of England— such is 
the clfect that a ju,st iiseof politx-al power would 
produce. Do you fear to use it ? What have 
you to fear ? Whom would you hurt ? Thirty 
thousand landlords and eighteen thousand 
parsons, at the most— forty-eight thousand idlers. 
.Sirs! aristocracy killed fifty thousand workiti^; 
men in one yrnr's war in the Crimea, and at tlie 
worst, you would ojdy turn filty tiiousand idlers 
into workingmen. But, tliey might receive com- 
pensation for a while to break their fall, till 
they learnt to support thcmsi Ives and do some- 
thing^ for a llvii) L'-. Make the hmd national property 
— let rent aud t tiio be paid to the state,-instead 
of to tlie individual, to-morrow, aud you will dis- 
arrange nothing — ^you convulse nothing — you 
cndanp:cr nothing : — the farmer remains just as-he 
is, with the advantage of freedom of action and . 



secuiity of tenure ; the houseowner i aysy 
ground rent to the state, instead of papngi 
a private landlord — the freehold houseo 
pays a ground rent of 21., where -he now 
a taxation of 20 — the mercliant and the s 
keeper are untouched, with the advantag 
large home trade, and no poorsrate and taxu 
—then your manufacturer could compete sue 
fully with the lowjtaxed countries — th^n, at 
• you would have real free trade — titcn 
strikes would be required, no combioa 
needed, for the employers would be rich auc 
employed be independent ; — then you would 
constant work, cheap food and high wag( 
and, in the way of all this are lesB than 
thousand men! Ah! if fifty thousand Russj 
stood on your shores for an hour, you wc 
rise iu a mass and hurl them ia tiie sea. I 
you have fifty thousand worse than all 
Kussians in Uie world, Norman robbers i 
German princes at tlieir head, gnawing forge; 
ations at your very hearts, aud do youscrnpl 
assert your rights to them ? They would 
this confiscaricHi. Let them call it what t 
like. What is their land-robbery but a coi 
cation in the name of law — their church-rohu 
hut a confiscation in the name of God"? — i 
when you try to unconfiscate what they h 
confiscated, they raise — and let them rais 
the cry of confiscation. We are not childrei 
be frightened by names — and therefore 1 p 
claim the nationalisation of the laud, and 
secularisation of the church. 

Sirs, I lay down Xhe maxim, that the h 
should hear the whole taxation of a countj 
Do not say this would be unfair or place fl 
undue burden on the landlord. All taxati 
should conic I'rom real property — and the laiiJ 
(besides the inhabitants themselves) the only flj 
property of a state. Hie farmer now pays ti^ 
ation, rates, tithes and rent — ^thenhe would ■ 
rent only ; and the other classes would not esJ 
tliclr share, for — what does he pay his rent I 
of / Out of the price he gets for the jirod 
of the labour of his working men. T 
produce is bought proportionably by all, a 
ject to the conditions I nave already explair 
Thus it is that, if you tax real property, 
hfixe at once sx fair und equal division oft 
burden of taxation — an equality you can attJ 
by no other means. 

Having now shewn you the importance 
poliiical power in its two aspects, namely, in wM 
it does in the hands of the few, and in what! 
might do in the hands ofilie many, let us proie^j 
to consider what the form of that political po«(j 
is, and what it ought to be. J 

I. think I have now prpvcuUhat 'it needj 
no miraculous intervention to secure prospenQ 
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mong all da8ses»but merely a re-adjustmcnt 

f existing mcnns, which good government 
fin effect. An act of Parliament, like some 
ftchanter s wand waving across the land, may 
linsraate the ashes of your misery into gold, 
lot suddenly— for prosperity is a ^iradual growth, 
{ike [to the human body, a sick nation must 
pcover slowly, if the cure is to be permanent, 
foil must not do too much at once. But can 
"ou do anything? Voteless and voiceless 
bilh'oDs I— where is the power you ought to 
kercise 7 Behold it. 



VI. — The Electoral System. 

Sirs ! on a previous occasion I have stated 
liat the British (jonstitution was the most skil- 
uUy contiived macshine to debase^ degrade, and 
leiDoralise the humsn heart I will make igood 

ly words. 

It is a piece of clockwork, wheel within 
^hee), cog within cog, which takes interest after 
nterest, class after class, section after section, 
md seduces each into being the enemy of 
iU, makes each work in different ways, one 
K>g clogs the other, one wheel pulls the other 
back, till the ulioie comes to a dead lock— 
and they call that — Conservatism. 

, A. The iiEiiEDiXARY. — Firstly, the British 
ponsUtution separates some two or three hun- 
Ired men from all others, calls them a House 
)f Peers, and places it in their power to stop 
lie enactment of everv law that may be pro- 
wseil for the people's good. For their benefit 
iic laud of au entire nation is locked up ; for 
iieir benefit antiquated laws and leases are 
maintained ; for their benefit exist army and 
lavy, colonies and Church. The only things 
'hey share with the middle class are law and 
jjliyaic, because these are the only things rc- 
QMiringwhat they have not too much of— brains. 
Iliey may get into debt, and cannot be arrested. 
T!i V monopolise all place, pension, sinecure, and 
oiti; c, and the whole official machinery of the 
tflopirc is in their hands. They have clearly 
posting an interest sej)arate from, and hostile to, 
^ry other. Grood government turns confiictuig 
perests into harmony — our Government turns 
wirmony into conflirtinL' interests. Can you 
^ nceive a system more calculated to demoralise 
legislation V 

B. The Elected. — I have said the British 
CfliiBtitution seemed specially cdnstructed to 
prevent good government, and corrupt the 
peojile. Secondly, the British Constitution takes 

'''x hundred men from the rest, calls them a 
House of Commons, and spreads theui out like a 
wibiug-machine for the Lords to play on, 



a sort of political piano, composed of flats and 

sharps — one h;df being rogues that are bought, 
and the other fools that are not worth b^tying. 
It is taken exclusively from landlords and money 
lords. The interest of the landlord is to have 
land monopolised, rent high, food dear, and 
labour cheap. The interest of every other 
class but one is the reverse : — the interest 
of the money lord is also to have land 
monopolised, he desires, however, to share in the 
monopoly, but he wishes to have food chea^ — 
he differs with the land lord only on tliat pout, 
that he may cheapm labour, that he may 
reduce wages as much farther as is needed tor 
enabling him to compete in the price of his 
goods with foreign manufacturers. 

These men make the laws for labour. Can 
you conceive a system more calculated to de* 
moralise legislation ? 

But this is not all: the very representation 
itself is solit up. Lest, by any chancre, the 
one half should move on, the other half is there 
to hold it back— like baker and devil, they pull 
different ways — and when the Commons would 
press to the front. th"e Lords push to the rear. 
But even this is not all : the Lords and Com- 
mons are split up anfong themselves. They . 
are not only arrayed against each other, hut 
cacli House is arrayed against itself, each is 
composed of two interests and two faction^, 
existing in a state of mutual war. Thus you 
have "Her Majesty's Opposition," regarded 
as an organised institution of the country, with 
a,** Leader of the Opposition,** as much the 
recognised dictator of his side as the Prime 
Minister is of the other. It is said, a divided 
house can never stand — but here you have two 
divided houses, and they stand notwithstanding. 
The only question they unite on, is cheap labour 
and monopoly : attack those evils, and they are 
the Siamese twius of political jugglery on the 
instant. 

C. Conditions op £|.bction.--'1. Tjiut 
Propbrty Qoalipication. — Lest, by any 
chance, a representative of the shop-keeper or 
working man should enter the House, a special 
provision is made : no one liaving less than 600/. 
and 300/» per annum respecti\'ely, can be a county 
or borough member of the House of Commons. 
Thus no shopkeeper or working man can enter. 
Yon, shopkeeper and workint; man, arc for- 
bidden to look after your own interests. Nay I 
you are compelled to confide the care of them 
to your greatest enemies— the shopkeeper to 
the monopolist, the labourer to the landlord, 
the artisan to the capitalist ; and the British 
Constitution calls this iiepresentatiou oi tlic 
People!" 

J"' 
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Can you conceive a system more calculated or offer contemptible excuses. "What woul( 

to demoralise legislation ? you do to your clerk or shopniaix if he. wa 

8irsl whiBtis equal repieaentation? Not only absent from your counting-house for 137 day 

equal constituencies — notouly that so many men out of 198? You would dismiss him in d .^ 

should he represented by so many — but that p^race. You would discharge a man for negkct 

every class should be represented hy men of its ing the small affair of a shqp, and you <1< 

own order : the peer by the peer — the merchant nothing to liim who nej^lects and ruins th 

by the merchant— the shopkeeper by the shop- mighty interests of a nation. But what righ 

keeper, the working man by the working man. have you to complain of a voluntary unpail 

That is equal representation — nothing else servnnr! dii you conceive a system moiJ 

can be. But how can the tradesman be r?- calculated to demoralise kgi4at on ? j 

presented by the tradesman — the working Pay your representatives, and then you wil 

man by the working man, if you demand thai be able to control them. Then you will haifl 

they shall have 600/. or SOW. per annum clear, in a right to say : ** Why were you playing laj 

landormoneyt Away, then, with the obstacle . ni^ht, when you ought to have been workin) 

the Property Qualification for members of Par* for me ?" Then you will have a right to fetcl 

liament. It does not exist in Scotland—why them out of the green-room and the heli, th 

then should it here? This demand has been casino and the gambling club. You complaii 

raised again and again; is it fair and right? that Parliament does not attend to your ii^ 

is it just and reasonable! Well, sirs! that is terests, then why do you not attend to tla 

one point of the Charter. Who would not be interests of Failiaii ent? If yoti expect mem hi; 

a Chartist if that were all the Charter ? to serve for nothing, you are much mistaken. 

2. Payment of Members— The British Do not think you would lose money by it. 1 

Constiuuiou liaving provided such servants for you don*tpay them, they'll pay themselves^ an< 

you, you cannot of course expect to be very cost you double. Now they go to Parliamen 

admirably served. auction mart, only the^^ arc anctionce 

Hovv 00 thev 'attend to their duties ? There g""^^ nt the same time.' They sell yo 

were liirt divisions in the h?.t session of Pur- ^"^1 themselves by the same transaction, ^ar*- 

liament— a session held during the most impor- pocket the money for both. ' Sometime 

taut period of England's hbtory. How did they sell each other, ami say to ^^^^-^^'^^ 

your representatives attend to their duties in that " .v";^ ^1"" t bny mc 1 11 s.ll yoa Ke.t d 

gi^giaOH^ surccl. he who is ready to buy anotlicr, is read) 

to sell him»elf. Do vou suppose those kcei 

8 did not record their vou. In a»y of tho 19S divisioM. ghrewd mcH, whoVoufd flay your heart to mafc 

SS Membettwer* absent 1S1 tioKX ind upward*. % t e ^ t • i\ i • ^i 

2{i „ 151) „ nei exccedtoriflo * a banknote of the skm, would spend six thr u 

*g t* ^sS " * iSs Bnnd. pounds for an election, as at Grcenwidi 

18 n 10 " ^ i© if they did not expect to make tv. elve thousani 

1 Speaker " * bv the transaction ? Six thousand pounds ii 

— we funds would bring 180/. per annum ; m 

^ thousand in a borough will bring a govera 

Thus 230 members who represent county ment wneeure worth a thousand a year. Yflj 

conslitueneies, and 22U representing boroughs, have to pay for it. ' 

were absent trom 100 and upwards of the 198 Again: jhow can class represent claJ 

divisions' during the last session, and, as on if you do net pay your representatives? Til 

division nights the attendance is far greater shopkeeper cannot leave his si sop, the wort 

than at otlu'r times, you may glenn from this mnn his worh,§un!ess rot: pay him for it. ^ 

how many nights your servants are abseat ui.i ersal sutlrngo, no ballot would help y 

altogether. unless each order sends its own man to P 

Take the case of Lordon itself : liament — and payment of members alone c 

For the City of London only one member enable him to go. Pay members well — and 

attended in forty-three, two in twenty-nine, every night they miss attendinc: to their dutif 

and three in three divisions. Out ot twenty- deduct so much from their wages; my word fo 

nine times that two members voted, they opposed it, they would be punctual then. Jso gooi 

each other on fourteen occasions* London was or equal representation is possible uidess yoi 

neutralised hy absences 123, by opposition pay your meinbers — nay your servants for tm 

l4-^total : 137 times out of the 198 divi- work they do, and then look after them tiui 

gions, they do their work. Is this fair ? is this right 1 

That comes from haviniz; thj rich to repre- is this reasonable Weil, sirs! this is anotliej 

sent you ; if you complain, liiey tell you they poiut of the Charter — if that were the wholl 

are unpaid servants, and their time is their own. Charter^ who would not be a Chartist ? i 
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>. Tnn Elfxtor. — Now tnl:e a wider scope, 
nee from the elected to the elector. — The 
tish Constitution takes 700,000 perioni from 

ri millionaandtiterally tempts them todoevil. 
made their interest to injure tlieir fellow 
n ; for the interests of the rich being mono- 
y and cheap labour, the interests of the poor 
Djf freedom and dear labour, — the nunioera 

£ie electors being very few,--a portion of 
being very poor and a pordon very rich, 
nopoly places it in the power of the rich 
tion to intimidate, to coerce, or bribe the 

f portion to vote as they, the rich, choose — 
as it Is the interest of the latter to legislate 
the detriment of the people, our electoral 
item tbus makes it the interest of the electors 
do evil, makes it their interest to injure 
?ir fellow men — and sways them by the two 
•at grorelling of all motives^ sordid selfishness 
abject fear. 

Can you conceive a ^stem more calculated 
corrupt a people ? 

1. Equal Constituencies. — Butitisnotonly 
the restriction of the franchise tbatdassgovem- 
nt has shewn its cunning and its guilt — it Is 
o in the apportionment of the franchise among 

p restricted, few. Do you suppose you are 
Ac(i by 700,000 electors? You are vastly niis' 
jk«n if you do. One hundred thousand men, 
' abject slaves, as soulless tools, as ever dis- 
iced a country, have virtually the whole elec- 
al power in their hands. Poor things it is 
t the electors' fault. They are what they are 
ide. Our glorious constitution has taken 
em and placed them in such positions* that 
ey are bound hand and foot, as helpless as 
apolcon's victims in Cayenne. They are 
attered in little isolated bodies, surrounded by 
e moneylords and landlords on all sides. They 
tinot have house or shop, farm or field, except 
hhe great man*8 leave. Their whole existence 
qpends on him, for the land-slave and the 
ptorv-slnve dnre not even deal at the shop thicr 
"ant doi's not lavor. Thus house, farm, trade, 
ill lucome, are ia the hands of the oligarch. 
i& you ooncdve a system more calculated to 
Imipt a people ? Thus placed, isolated, hound, 
Kounded — do you call these men electors? 
sRept in some few large constituencies, they 

Ke about as much voice iu au election- as the 
ot box in the votes that it records. I will 
lew you how class government has taken the 
eetoral body in detail, and so divided it as to 
ace it in isolated s"ctions prostrate at its f'vt. 
ke the follow iiig list of members and eiectois 



twelve boroughs : 



Arundel 

Ashburton 



Members 
1 



Electors. 

202 
216 



Harwich 2 •••• 272 

Honiton ^ 240 

Dartmouth •••• 1 .... 312 
Lyme Regis.. 1 •••• 317 

Evesham • 2 •••• 352 

Wells 2 .... 381 

Reigate 1 213 

Totneas •••••• 8 •••• 862 

Marlborough •« 3 •••• 254 

Thetford 2 210 

Each of these 19 scats is returned by an 
average of only 121 electors. 

But I will take no isolated cases ; I will em- 
braee the' whole. A Parliamentary return of the 
number of electors in cities and boroughs in 
1 847, showed that in England and Wales there 
were — 

Boroozhl. Electors. Mcmbert. 

S8 iHUiMimintSMi 350 rctuniintr 39 

75 " 600 „ 10 

lOU »«l « 

m „ 1,Q0» n 2^ 

"SM »• 

Thus nearly the entire House it returned 
by 273,000 persons, and, actually, one hundred 
thousand electors return the majority of •* your 
representatives." This is class representation 
indeed 1 

Tbik of freedom and oonstitutional government 
after this—- there is none. There is more, sirs, 

of electoral liberty in France itself ; — I denounce 
the British constitution as a lie and fraud, — 
rei)reseutation practicaiiy does not exist iu 
England. 

Keep constituencies thus unequal, and nothing 
can give you freedom — then, the ballot itself can- 
not protect yon. The ballot would be a farce, 
where there are only 200 or 500 electors. The 
landlord and raoneylord could sweep them ftll 
out of the bormU|h« if his candidate were not 
elected. No need of bribery there — it is all die- 
tntion and command in those places^ 

Now, sirs, a circular is sent round to the farmer 
telling him which candidate he is to vote for ; an 
agent calls on tbe shopkeeper, telling him who 
is tbe right man. . Ask them before that nr 
whom they will vote, an 1 they will answer, "thejjr 
have not yet made up their mind." — No! It is 
making up for them in the hall and mill, and 
when uiat is done, it is sent to them ready folded 
and dodceted, to save them further trouble. 
There is a difi^nce, however, between the small 
constituencies and the large : in the snjall, they 
are ordered how to vote — in the large, they are 
buuglit. Iu the large, the elector sells the seat« 
in the little, the seat sells him. Equal constU 
tnendes would go far to alter this. Without it 
fair government is impossible. Let the same 
number of men have the same amount of repre- 
sentatives j keep this uueq^ual, and vou have 
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class gdvnsment, though yoa had UniTersal 

SufTrarrc and the Ballot to-morrow. 

If the men of Thetford have a ri^ht to so 
many ounces of brain to represent them, the 
same number of men in , Westminster have a 
rigiit to an equal number of ounces. Taking 
Thetford as the standard, to be on an equality 
with that boroTigli, the inhabitants of West- 
minster should have 2,000 representatives in the 
House of Commons. Wliat say you to this 
sy stem 1 There is a system for the British Con- 
stitution. Can yon expect good government 
^vhile that exists? Can there be justice or fair 
play What use is there in Westminster re- 
turning a good member, if Thetford can undo 
his vote at any moment. If the large constitu- 
ency shows a sign of independence, the little one 
is thrown on it, like a scorpion on the breast or 
a lion. Unequal constituencies are a stronghold 
of class government. Away with them. Let 
there be a fiiir field and no favour. No class 
advantage to the little boroughs. Equal rights 
and equal rn>Te8entations to all. It is the first 
condition of good govemmrnt. Let (here be 
equal constituencies throu^'hout the countrv, and 
then the country will be equally represented. Is 
this right? Isitfiiir? Is it just? Well, sirs! 
that is j ust what the Charter says. If that were 
all the Charter, who would not be a Chartist ? 

Si. — Annual Pahi.iamfats. — Not content 
with having a nominal constituency ot 700,000 ; 
not content with making 100,000 of this 
return the majority of the representation; 
not content with rendering that 100,000 a mere 
piece of machinery, not even worth a bribe ; not 
content with preventing the tradesjiian's and 
workman s representatives from ;;etting elected 
by any chance, through a heavy jiroperty quali- 
fication and a want of remuneration ; not con- 
tent with having a chock upon all this in nn 
hereditary house — the Hritlsh Cons'.itution pro- 
vides for a long impossibility ot changing your 
masters by the septennial dause. Parliaments 
are elMedfbr seven years. Tiie object of this 
j| to spare expense to the rich. Bribery is 
costly — and the seven years law was intro- 
duced to Save the pockets of your owners. 
Can you conceive a ^stem more calculated to 
corrupt legislation? Parliaments used to he 
triennial. Do you know how they became 
septennial V Shortly after the German housp 
came to govern this country, a Parliament that 
had been elected for three years suddenly 
passed a law declaring itself elected for seven; 
so tliat they sat four years by usurpation — 
and four years of every septennial Parlia- 
ment has been an usurpation ever since. 
Triennial Parliaments are, therefore, the law of 
England. I3ut busincM men find three years 
too long for keeping a bad servant. They gene- 



rally prefer one year only. Mayors and aid* 
men, town coundls and corporations, p( 

law guardians, and overseers, vestry-men 4 
parochial boards are elected for one yer.r cB 
If it is found dangerous to elect Liie;e men, vt 
have only the affairs of a parish to adminiil 
for more than one year — how much more db 
gerous is it not to elect tliose men for sc4 
who administer the affairs of a whole empif 
By one year s notice you can get rid of a I 
house: why thenshoaldyou be seven years in J 
ting rid of a bad man ? They say annual elecd 
would create confusion. Just order the li 
nicipal electors of Westminster to elect tH 
churchwardens for seven years, and see wl 
a noise they will make ! Where is the c( 
fusion there? Better confusion than com 
tlon ; better the turmoil of a day than the tress 
of seven years. Aye, aye, sirs ! there wor 
be confusion indeed, — it would be confusi 
ta class interests and hnd government. E 
annual Parliaments are the very things to d 
vent confusion at elections. Wlien is confusi 
most likely to exist ? When you bottle up 1 
intrigues and heart burnings of si'vi-n ye^ 
and pour them out at once, or whcu the safe 
valve of annual election lets out the virus be^ 
it has grown dangerous and strong? N 
lirooms s«cep clean — then always have n 
broonis. Tiiey tell you witli annual Pail 
ments men would not know iiow to govtt 
What? then, do we send men who do i 
know how? If they have not learnt befj 
they LTo into Parliament, they will ne« 
learn after they have entered. We want iri 
who know their business before they undj 
take it — not novices who learn it alterwan 
and make us pay for their schooling. But, sij 
annual Parliaments are the main instrume 
for preventing bribery, conupEion, and cocrci 
in the House and out of it. Give the niernk 
only one year's lease of power, and go\d 
mental bribery would become rather a cof 
job, when every year the bribe had to be p- 
afresh. Yon could hardly more effectui 
prevent the bribery of members. Give 1 
member only one year's lease of power, anJ 
would be rather careful how he voted, t1 
every twelve months he had to stand hsk 
his constituents, and render an account of h 
he voted. Now members can brave you w 
impunity, because they are secure of a set 
years lease of power— and if they never bectf 
re-elected, their votes for that long term i 
Avorth so much to Government, that thevC 
get a heavv price for them in the auctionee 
mart of Saint Stephen. Give the member ou 
one year's lease of power, and yon dimini 
the power of the Minister. Now,' If the Uoi 
is refractory, he threatens ilissolution, and 
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urs taroe at once. Make elections annual, 
the threat has lost its force for ever. 
Sur It IS outside the House where annual Par- 

EBits are doubly indispensable Bribery and 
lidntion can never be effectually checked 
out that measure. It costs 6,000/ to be re- 
nt tl for Greenwich. Once in seven years 
rich men could afford that — none could, if 
had to pay it every year. The price of 
would fall — one step towards reform. Com- 
his with a repeal of the Property Qualifi- 
, with payment of members, and with equal 
iitituencies — piece after piece of armour 
ipped off the body of misrule — and soon a 
^hty change would be seen in the constitution 
the government. Annual Parliaments are 
lisjiensable for purity of election and repre- 
lation. This the middle classes — this the 
nicipalities have shewn. If it is iudispen- 
le for a parish^ it must be doubly needed for 
iBmpire. Is this right ? Is it fair, is it just? 
pU, sirs, this is just what the Charter says, 
these four points were all the Charter, who 
old not be a Chartist? 

3. The Ballot. — The convict in the prison 
^cpt beneath the gaoler's ey^ so is the elec- 

hl convict in the political prison called a con- 
tfoency, beneath the eye of his rich warder. 

(cannot escape. He has not even got the 
rnative of not voting at all. Poor slave I if 
votes for the Tory, he loses his Whig cus- 
|ier — if he votes for the Whig he loses his 
iry trade ; if he votes for neither, he loses 
\h. The eye of the taskmaster is on him, and 
cries for some screen to hide him — for some 
[eld to hold before his body. Sirs ! the elector 
(es at the peril of his hfe. After each election 
okruptcies and insolvencies follow among the 
flpkepers ; after each election a batrli of work- 
fa out of work troop to the workhouse or 
©l, driven by destitution. The proud right of 
free Briton is exercised in trembling and ab- 
ft fear — for death itself— the death of hunger 
^ the penalty for the exercise of that free 
fiton's right. Can you conceive a system more 
iculated to corrupt a people ? To give you 
j^yistanee, I will quote from the " Morning 
OK " a letter from Mr. Somers» candidate for 
j|o. He says, 

"An elector of this town had the manliness 
vote for me at the last election, in opposition 
■ his landlord Mr. Winn. As a punishment, 
• was ejected under the Petty Sessions Act, 
oiigh he had paid his rent to the day ; but, 
he was a weekly tenant, this linmane statute 
lablcd his landlord to dispossess him. 

His wife was, at the time, on a sick bed ; and 
le was removed, notwithstanding the assurance 
a medical man. Doctor Tuker (whose certi- 
te to that effect was» wi I liave been informed, 
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sent to Mr. Winn), that her life would be en- 
dangered by the removal, and the woman died. 
This plain truth requires no comment — I shall 
add none. It can oe proved ; and I cannot for 
a moment doubt that you will give it publicity. 

" I b^ to add that this is only one of many 
instances in wliicli the same mode of proceeding 
has been adopted against those tenants of Mr. 
Winn who voted lor me at the last election." 

Would this murder have been perpetrated, if 
the electors had enjoyed the ballot t Yes, it 
would, unless with that ballot yon gave large 
consfituencies, and annual parliam nis. But of 
this 1 shall speak more. At any raie, we are 
both in' favour of the ballot. Is it just? Is it 
fair, is it right ! If that were all the Charter, 
who would not be a Chartist ? 

4. Universal Suffrage.— Now, sii^, I cnme 
to the greatest, the most important point : iiow 
do you expect to get reform? From the present 
constituency? That is impossible — ^they are 
not strong enough, or not good enough, or they 
would have obtained it ' :ih-eady. They want 
help — yoamust/^ive them more power — those 
hundred thousand slaves, who return the ma- 
jority of the House, swamp the remainder — you 
must therefore bring in some more soldiers— 
in other words — you must extend the franchise* 
How far shall you extend it 
If you have ten men to bribe, you can do it 
easily. Go on! It is more difficult with 
twenty.— Go on — ^with thirty it is harder still. 
The bribery costs more, or the price of the 
vote grows cheaper. Go on ! — with forty your 
purse will reach a still less distance. Go on ! 
— ^with fifty the bribe becomes so low, that 
positively it is scarcely worth your while to sell 
your. vote. Go on! With sixty your voice 
l)ceomcs so cheaj), that you can really gain more 
by using it to return a good representative, than 
by selling it to return a bud one. Go on ; go on ! 
the further you extend the franchise, the further 
you fly from corruption — the nearer you approach 
to purity. Go on ! Even the Ballot will not 
screen a small constituency — but a large one can 
defend itself. Go on ! you can intimidate the 
few ! ^ the more there are, the less you 
can intimidate. Go on I good government is 
the greatest possible good to the greatest 
possible number : who looks best after n man's 
interests? who but the man himself? AVhich 
plan, then, secures the greatest possible good 
to the greatest possible ^number ? That in 
which the greatest possible number look afler 
their own interests. Universal suffrage! The 
vote for every man. 

But the franchise has its limits — ^limits assigned 
by nature and by sense. What limit would you 
place upon the franchise? Years. You would ex- 
clude the unformed mind— ^one under ageshould yr 
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vote. But fliii is just wliat the Chirier (says. 
IfVbat limit would you place upon the franchise? 

Sense. None of unsound brain should vote. 
But this is just what the Charter says. What 
limit would you place upon the franchise? 
Honesty.— No criminal should vote. But this 
is just what the Charter says. 

Then who says anything i^inst the Charter? 

Such is the dornment you have heard re- 
viled. That IS the " People's Charter." 



V. — Tm Reion or Terros. 

But some are afraid to grant the suffrage to 
ever^ man of eoitnd mind, not undergoing 
punishment for crime. Afraid to grant what 

is not their's to give? " Who made them their 
hrotlier's Iteepers?" Show me the pnct, law, 
covenant, or deed by which a people freely 
gave away Hs rights? and, if it had, one gene- 
ration cannot wll the birthright of another. 
Who gave away my vote — in pa*t or present ? 
On what pretence or plea ? I never sanciioned 
it. Did 1 sell it ^ Show iie the consideration V 
la it good ffovemment ? No government conld 
be more vue. Is it money P The voteless are 
the poorest. Give me at least the mess of 
pottage for my birthright. But I never signe^l 
It away— I never sold it — I never gave it — and 
nothing has been given me in lieu of it, Yonr 
class government is piracy, and your laws are 
usurpation. If, in law, a man makes a con- 
tract in my name, without my authority, I am 
not bound by it. No more are you bound by 
laws that others make witiiout your sanction. 
There w, therefore, not a law in England tiiat 
Is lawfiil, and not one that those who have no 
vote are bound to obey. 

But what are you afraid of? Oh ! the " work- 
ing classes are not fit to be eiiU usted witii the 
fruichise." Who, I aslc, are entrusted with it 
now? Saints, srs! patterns of honesty and 
virtue. Your British elector is the noblest 
specimen of human dignity. It is true we are 
told, most men have their jsrice. With some 
it 18 a pounds with some it is a million. With 
some it is power^ with others it is glory— but 
ordinary British electors can be had for a 
pot of beer. At a recent election one Inindred 
of them stood at the market cross, waiting to 
be purchased, but no purchaser came. Have 
us for a pound they cried, but electors were 
a drug, and no one would pay. ** Give us 
ten shillings," — but the candidate was still too 
virtuous. "Give us a pot all round!" The 
bargain was struck, and a representative of 
British freedom was returned to Parliament 
Esau sold his own birthright for some broth, 
but these men, for some beer, will sell the 



birthright uf • peofAie, OhI British ek 
are dismterested citizens. I have known ■ 
pound note given for a yard of ribband — aj 
Halifax ten pounds were paid for a black 
They will sell the dearest interests 
people over thehr counters, as coolly as 
would sell a pennyworth of oatmeal. Foni 
you had to pay a penalty for injuring an 
vidual, bat now you get a reward for rui 
a people. Oh 1 the British elector is a {p| 
fellow. I have seen him run out of townu 
an election was coming, as though the Ruai 
were marching down the hills. He is so n 
that his own vote has frightened him. 1 

Jou ever been at an election hunt ? la 
t is good sport The fox is nothing tj 
I have known one sturdy patriot promisej 
vote to the Tory, the Whig, and to me. I 
polling day he was not to be found. Hej 
thought such a sterling: patriot, that noni 
us could do without him. The Tories j 
a (»rrieige and pair after him — di-^WIiigs 
the same, and so did we. Well, sirs t wi 
of us, by invitation, ransacked his house- 
wife wished us to do so — to show that 
really was not there. The Tories had the , 
hunt, and could not find him. The V/\ 
hunted next, and could not find him eil 
I happened to arrive last, and I found 1 
lying hid undo" a heap of dirty clothe 
whereon he jumped up, bolted off, tiasl 
across Uie wds, and took cover under » 
brushwood among the Yorkshire hills. Tl 
sirs, was your trustee — that was the kee 
of his country's rights. 

Tell me after that you are afraid to ent| 
the franchise to the people ! Afraid ? Thefi 
chise is in the vilest hands out of the wl 
community. To such men you give the n 
while you deny it to that noble honest oi^ 
that builds and holds tlie greatness of j 
country, and throws the cloak of its noU 
around the meanness of your institutions. 1 
of reform while such persons form the bull 
the constituency of "Fnirland As well \A 
build palaces of marble out of heaps ol d 
Your system gives the vote to the thing crei 
—property, and denies it to the creator -n 
It gives the vote to the Ivothel, and deniij 
to the study of the sai^e. It gives the vote 
the house, the perishable casino-, and dcniei 
to the eternal spirit that breatbei witliin 
walls. 

Afraid of the people? Sirs! from \ 

people has arisen every blessing you have | 
— from the shoe that cases your foot, to t 
glory that surrounds the nation's front; 
the road on which your chariot rolls, to the h 
by which luimamty progresses. Eveir refon 
in religion^ in medieinc^ in mat, in lettcMj 
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ade, in agriculture, in taxation, has been forced 
a you reluctantly, by the people. It TOM 
ftm the bosom or the working dasses, as the 
pi ing wells upward from the depth8 of e .rth, 
nd as that spring forces its soft wny tlirough 
he hard rocks, so through the barrier of class 
H-ejudice and class oppression the pure liver of 
pinion mn its path. But, mark I when 
von compelled to pan m wholesome law, you 
,ii h men, sole possessors of all power, have 
ralised and crushed its agency. 

Afraid to graiit tiiu iranchise to the people T 
[ tell you,— be afraid to keep it from them^ for 
ttiey will not bear to be miaruled much long^. 



VI,— Instalventb, 

The rich feel this— they fed their growing 
i^reakiiess, and, therefore, on the one hand, they 

fare organising armed encampments in tiie 
:!ountry, on the other hand, talking of ina al- 
incnts of the franchise. 

i Sira! we hm been pronounced impracti- 
cable politicians, becaufe we have been accused 

of rejecting all instalments. I, for one, •would 
.not reject any instalment that trulv nrlded to 
pe power of the people ; but I repudiate all 
instdments that in reality take power from us, 
while pretending to confer it. Such have been 
^11 the instalments offered us as yet. 

I stated on a previous occasion that every 
measure short of the Clmrter was a step further 
from it, instead of nearer to it. I will proTe this. 
! The rich are standing siege in corruption 
jCastle — the garrison is small, the walls are 
motildorinn^, and the assaiiants without are nu- 
merous and strong. 

What would you say, if a castle were be- 
sieged, and one fine morning a portion of the 
'assailants were let in, and turned into a part 
of the defenders? A glorious chance for the 
besiegers there! Such is the instalment that 
liiey offer. 

\ io you know what a diief does, when he is 
I caught in the act of stealing ? He says : Go 

• snacks ! and let ns rob toffcther." That is 
j-^'hat ihose instalment-mongers do. They arc 
rtliieves, who have stolen the birthright of the 
' people ; but they are found out, convicted in 
the act, and now they lind they cannot have 
if^oHL-er all to themselves, they try to '^ive np as 
little as possible to the smallest number, and say 
to some of those who are detecting them: 
'* Come join us in the booty, and help us to 
keep the remainder off P A glorious system 
diat instalment plan I There is one thief now, 
but that would give us two thieves for the 
one. 

I I, too [will take instalments — but they must 
' be of the proper sort No iastalment based 



on property, or taxeii, or houses. The rich have 
the fraoehiae now— -and any anch qualification 
does but add to ,the wealthy element, while it 
excludes the poor. It completes the edifice of 
class legislation. Add a million to the electors 
by any extension of a property clause, and you 
are further fK>ni|llM Cbirter, and not nearer, fiir 
it is not a million of the poorest, but a milHoil 
more of the richest you thus ad d. Much ohanoe 
then for the poor to get their rights ! 

There is one instalment above all otliers 
against which I warn you : it is that of the 
ballot. I am not opposed to the ballot when 
combined with the other five points of the 
Chaiter, because I believe that then, if not 
beneficial, it would at any rate not be injurious, 
and that is the most that can be said (or it ; 
but, I warn you, that the ballot with the present 
system, or any modification of it diort of uni- 
versal snffra:rc, would place the crown upon 
Its power and iniquity. Now, at least, the 
people's eye is on the constituency, iiemove 
it, and class impunity haa been achieved. 

Bemember— there are mote nou-electors than 
electors — ^more rich elcrtnrs thfin poor ones — 
more electors whose interests are hostile to the 
people than of those whose interests are on the 
people's side. Whom, then, would the ballot 
screen? The poor against the rich? No ! the 
rich against the poor. The electors may tell you 
they would vot'-' for you if they had the ballot : 
the vast majority would not. They would vote 
against vou twice as much as now, for now you 
still hold them in fear a little, as you can tell 
which way they vote. If they meant honestly, 
or it they were not cojvardly slave-^, thev would 
vote for you now. One effort would break 
their fetters and your own. They might be 
turned out of house and home ; but the Par- 
liament they could turn in by a single vote, 
would soon turn them back again. They arc, 
therefore, cither knaves, or cowardly groveling 
slaves — and such men are not be trusted with 
80 terribly so vital a ]iower, as the right of 
secretly voting away your property, your hopes, 
your liberty, your life. No! no ! r.o bnllot for 
ihem without a vote for ii*^. Thcy talk of the 
ballot to j^rotect the workman's rights ; give 
him the nghts to protect, and he won't waot 
the ballot. 

Depend on it, a people that requires the 
ballot to protect it, no ballot can protect. An 
act of Parliament can no more make a man 
brave than it can make him religious. If the 
spirit of independance is not wimin a people, 
rely on it, no artificial contrivance cm give 
it tJieni. The ballot may be well enough, as 
ajpart of the Charter : by itself it would be the 
crowniog iniquity of our infamous electoral 
flp^stem. 
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Oppose it, working men! it would be the 
death-blow to your hopes of freedom. 

I know at what penalty I speak these words. 
I expect to be in Parliament ere long. But in 
X()ttin>r]inm, the .borough that I shaU contest; 
the hd lot mon are strong. These words en- 
danger my return. Nevertheless, they are true 
and 1 care not. I look for something higher 
than a solitary seat in a da»-house among 
corruption* 



VII. — Attainment. 

Before you is the truth. Our fourth evening 
is well ni;>li spent — and above the plaudits of 
tiiis multitude 1 hear one tj[ue8tion soar : " The 
evils are such as you describe them — ^the Charter 
is right and jusl^ but how shall we attain it 

IJow? Arc you men, and not ashamed to 
ask that question? 

Tile little stream that trickled from the 
sandy knol], had a long way before it to the 
distant sea. Desert and precipice, plain and 
mountain, spread along the ])ath it must tra- 
verse, ** You will _ never rcaeh the ocean," said 
the stiignant pool beside it. lint it tried, and it 
iioved on. The snn yns hot, the sand was dry» 



and sucked its crystal \s .a ; but from 
source of perseverance and its well of faith 
poured the little stream, and it Bowed on. 
last its waters spread in sheltered hollows, ii 
drew tributary streams towards its breast — a 
it flowed on. Soon, it gathered in it^ \'o]'[U 
and became a river ; deeper and deeper, \vi 
and wider, Ikstcr and iaster — till laoun 
could not stop it, and it heard the distant 
with a shout of exultation that called it f . 
afar. Then all its ^^atcrs rose, anrl nU 
currents ran ; woe then to b»idge or dyke,i 
rock or rampart, that should oppose its path^ 
in calm and undiecked majesty the broad tid 
the glorious river reached the sea. 

So t!ie river of opinion comes, a strean 
from the iips of truth— the sandy shoals 
apathy and the hard rocks of prejudice on ev 
side — ^but it flows towards the bosom of 
people, that mighty ocean that upbears 
hopes of mail — it sfmeads. it deepens, and 
grows more -wide ; numbers gfither ii 
numbers, thousands crowd upon thousand! 
till millions flow in one resistless stream — am 
the victory of opinibn is achieved. ' 

Once win the peopte)' they'll win all the re 
They need no telling, and they want no mars! 



In Pr^paratioHf 

and will shortly be published, in 

PSNRY NUIIBBRS, 
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Sixteen Pages £ach» uniform witli Eveuings witli the People." 

THE HISTORY OP THE PEOPLE. 

By Ernest Jones, ' 

being a record of the strug[:lcs of the different prnjilcs of Emopc for their emancipation fml 
class thraldom in all ages. The truth in history revealed for the first lime. Obtained fi*>l 
authentic, 9nd, mostly, original sources. . ! 

People ! Head This, and be Deceived no More ! j 
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